2O               Educational Theories.

ordering and superintending the slow, certain, and utter
annihilation of some enemy of Rome. Has the Christian
world ever surpassed these types? Can we produce
anything by education in modern times except by com-
bining, blending, and modifying the self-culture of the
Greek and the self-sacrifice of the Roman ?

One of the chief characteristics of Roman education
was the influence of the mother. The Roman wife was
the worthy companion of herTmsbarid, and sl*e was o/ten
the best stimulus and example to her sons. In early
times, before the development of regular schools, children
were prepared for future life by the society of their
fathers. They sat with them at table and heard, in
decent and respectful silence, of the services which their
elders had rendered to the State; they accompanied
them to the senate, and learnt how to hold their tongue
while others were talking ; and how to speak when the
proper occasion should arrive. As wealth and luxury
increased, the home became less secure as a training-
place for youth. The padagogus was borrowed ffrom
Greece, but he was held in high honour, a^d.though a
slave, was entrusted with tfae fnoral ancl intellectual
education of his charge. In the school the rod was freely
used. The severity of Orbilius was no exception to the
general rule. There was a short holiday of five days at the
Quinquatrian feast of Minerva, answering to our Easter,
and at the Saturnalia, answering to our Christmas; but
during the summer months school was altogether sus-
pended. The boys were absent from Rome in the un-
healthy season, or were engaged in their duties on the soil.

At the age of seven the child was committed to the
grammatistes, or literator, to learn the first elements of
reading and writing. Horace tells us how the lads went
through the streets of Rome with their slate and satchel